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" The best connected record of the growth of native thought and scholarship." 
— Ouvbr Wendell Holmes, Boston, 1878. 

EDWARD EVERETT 

This patriot scholar was born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, April 11, 
1794, and died in Boston, January 15, 1865. He said of himself that "he 
owed to our common institutions all that he was or ever hoped to be," but 
this scarcely reveals the ripe scholarship and statesman-like qualities he 
manifested in the high offices he filled throughout his life. A pupil of Daniel 
Webster's while the master of the school, Ezekiel Webster, was absent, he en- 
tered Harvard College at the age of eleven, and graduated at the head of his 
class four years later. He assumed charge of the Brattle Street Church in 
1813, but resigned when barely twenty-one to accept the Eliot professor- 
ship of Greek at Harvard. The first number of The Review gives an ac- 
count of the foundation of this professorship and thus describes Mr. Everett's 
qualifications: "Mr. Everett was twenty-one years of age the day of inaugu- 
ration. This is a very youthful period for a professor; but he had already 
been for a year the pastor of one of the largest and most respectable congre- 
gations in Boston; he had composed in the course of this year seventy or 
eighty sermons, many of which were discourses of the highest character. 
He had also written a volume in answer to an attack on Christianity, 
which abounds in argument and the most learned research. To this power 
of application and theological science he adds a brilliant and playful fancy, 
and an extensive knowledge of ancient and modern literature.' ' After his 
appointment he was given leave of absence for four years to extend his 
studies in travel and at foreign universities, and he returned in 1819 to take 
up his duties. 

In 1820 he became the fifth editor of The Review, and he writes to 
a friend some years after he had ceased to hold the editorship, of his edi- 
torial experience: "Shortly after my arrival in Boston in the autumn of 
1819, 1 was requested by the proprietors of The North American Review, 
a company of gentlemen five in number, to assume the editorship of that 
journal. The work had for some time been conducted with great ability, 
but was nevertheless in a languid state. The subscription list was under six 
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hundred, and it was not increasing. It was published six times a year. I 
changed it to a quarterly journal, and commenced a new series. I received 
very efficient aid from the former contributors and from many new ones. 
The circulation rapidly increased; and the subscription list swelled so fast, 
that it became necessary to print the second and third editions of several 
of the numbers. I edited this journal till the end of 1823, when it passed 
into the hands of Mr. Sparks. I have, however, continued ever since 
to contribute to its pages." 1 His services to his country were many and 
covered almost the gamut of political and diplomatic posts of distinction. 
For ten years he was Member of Congress, serving throughout that time on 
the Committee of Foreign Relations. He was Governor of his State, and 
later Minister to the Court of St. James's. He was United States Senator, 
and before that, Secretary of State in President Fillmore's Cabinet. His 
presidency of Harvard covered a period of three years, a position from which 
he resigned with willingness and which had been accepted with reluctance. 

Four volumes of orations indicate how many demands were made upon this 
gift of his, and his lecture on Washington brought to the fund to secure the 
purchase of Mount Vernon, sixty thousand dollars. Mr. Everett was called 
the First Citizen of the Republic, and at the time of his death President 
Lincoln directed Mr. Seward to announce it to the whole country, and 
requested that all honors both at home and abroad should be paid to him. 

JARED SPARKS 

The sixth editor of The Review, Jared Sparks, was bora at Willington, 
Connecticut, in 1789, and died in Boston, March 15, 1866. He, as were 
many of the editors, was educated at Harvard, and served his alma mater in 
numerous capacities — first as tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and later, like his editorial associate, Edward Everett, as president. 

During the year 1817-18 he acted as editor of The Review, and only 
relinquished this task to become pastor of a Unitarian church in Baltimore. 
In 1823 he was recalled from this service to resume the editorship of The 
Review as well as to become its chief proprietor in co-partnership with a 
group of his friends. Before his time The Review had never paid for its 
articles, but in a letter to a friend in 1826 he tells of his change of plan: " Dur- 
ing the first years of The North American Review it was customary to give 
a copy to such gentlemen as wrote for the work. About three years ago the 
proprietors began to pay the writers and after that no one received the book 
on those terms. . . . Every writer pays for his book like any other subscriber, 
and receives a dollar a page for writing. ,, 

At this time the circulation in England was about one hundred copies, 
but a literary agent wrote to Mr. Sparks that he felt sure he could dispose 
of some five hundred copies. Shortly after taking over the editorship he 
received a letter from a friend in Paris which indicates that the power of the 
periodical had reached the Continent even at that time. "You know, per- 
haps, that The North American Review is prohibited in France. It is on 
the Index Expurgatorius, . . . but I assure you in company which does not 
disgrace it." This was during the reign of Louis XVIII., when France had 
intervened for the suppression of the Spanish Revolution. The Review 
had encouraged the revolutionary spirit in Greece, Italy, and South America, 
and had promoted the development of the Spanish republics. The periodical 

1 Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. XVIII. 
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progressed under Mr. Sparks's editorial direction and in 1826 had a paid 
circulation of 2,932.* 

Jared Sparks's scholarly work as a biographer is well known, and his 
Library of American Biography is the recognized authority of the period. 
His early interest in exploration was evident by the many articles on the 
subject which he admitted to the pages of The Review, especially those 
which had to do with the Dark Continent. This doubtless accounted for 
the sale of twelve copies in Calcutta. 

Much of the documentary material which he collected for his diplomatic 
history of the American Revolution, together with other papers of historical 
value, now forms a part of the treasure of Harvard College Library. 

It was during Mr. Sparks's editorship that Mr. Alexander Everett, who 
succeeded him as editor, wrote to him from Madrid in this wise of The Review: 
"It is a work of national importance, and a most effective instrument for all 
good purposes. I doubt whether the President of the United States has a 
higher trust to be accountable for than the editor of The North American." 



ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

BY EDWARD EVERETT 

Fifth Editor of "The Review" 

From The North American Review of July, 1821 

On the complaints in America against the British Press. An 
Essay in the New London Monthly Magazine for February, 1821. 

The laws of reviewing, like the laws of war, seem to have provided 
some small alleviations for the inherent cruelty of the pursuit. In 
war, it is considered honorable and lawful, to storm a town and put 
man, woman, and child to the sword; and to turn armies into a 
defenceless district and subsist them on the plunder of a ruined peas- 
antry is a practice, if not formally authorized by the international code, 
far too common to be thought strange. But to poison wells and massa- 
cre unarmed prisoners are held highly inhuman and barbarous; and it 
takes a good deal of patient reasoning on the one hand to reconcile 
a person of timid nerves to an unrestrained use of Congreve rockets, 
charged 'with tartarean sulphur and strange fire,' or to bring him 
wholly to feel delight, on the other hand, in the torpedo that floats 
unsuspiciously down beneath the surface of the waters, and blows 
up a frigate in the dark. So in reviewing, and we may say periodical 
and anonymous writing in general, to judge from the most respectable 
precedents on both sides of the water, a pretty wide range is authorized 
by the common law of the literary republic; and it is permitted under 
the names of remark, stricture, observation, and reply, to mix up a 
good share of heterogeneous materials, and to make tolerably free 
use of that particular figure of speech, which the gods call misrepresen- 
tation, but for which the plain spoken men have invented a shorter 
name. All this, however, is thought to fall within the limits of author- 

x Life and Writings of Jared Sparks. By H. B. Adams. 
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ized literary warfare; while a kind of sullen courtesy dictates an 
abstinence from gross personalities, and has especially made it a part 
of etiquette, in the various critical journals of a respectable class, to 
abstain from direct controversy with each other. We have no dispo- 
sition to break through this usage, as regards our brethren beyond the 
sea; if indeed we be not too humble to have a right to avail our- 
selves of it. . . . 

The best written part of the essay before us is upon the state of 
the English language in America. We explained our views on this 
subject in our review of Mr. Walsh's work, and the writer in question 
suggests nothing, which calls on us to correct them. We stated then, 
and we repeat now, that, on the whole, the English language is better 
spoken here than in England. We do not wish to be misunderstood; 
though we shall doubtless be misrepresented. We did not affect to 
say, that the English language was better spoken by well educated 
individuals in America than by well educated individuals in England; 
but we sufficiently explained ourselves as maintaining that the cor- 
ruption of the language has gone so far in no part of America, as in 
the heart of the English counties. As to the specimens of the pre- 
tended American dialect found in such writers as Mr. Fearon, we 
doubt not the populace of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia may 
speak basely enough, and we cheerfully concede to Mr. Fearon a degree 
of intimacy in the porter-houses and oyster-boats of those cities, which 
enables him to speak to this point, with far more confidence than our- 
selves. We pity, however, any fair minded Englishman, who can 
suppose for a moment that there is any truth in all his dialogues and 
conversations; and whose knowledge of human nature, if nothing else, 
does not teach him, that they are wretched fabrications, compiled 
from a few local observations among such associates, as an ordinary 
foreigner falls in with. Whence should we learn our bad English? We 
are derided and taunted with our dependence on the English press. 
We are scorned for the poverty of our own literature. It is well known 
that our children's books are English; that many of our text books at 
the colleges are English; that our standard professional works are 
English; that we reprint every English work of merit before it is dry 
from the English press; that our stage is supplied — miserably sup- 
plied too, in all the modern drama — from England; that the English 
version of the Scriptures, from which the majority of our community 
imbibes by far the greater part of its English, is venerated as much 
here as in England; that Byron, and Campbell, and Southey, and 
Scott, are as familiar to us as to their countrymen; that we receive the 
first sheets of 'the new novel/ before the last are thrown off in Edin- 
burgh; and how is it possible then that we should not speak good 
English? . . . 

We do not wish to say that we look upon the English nation, as 
in a state of decline. There are certainly considerable evils in the 
state of the country. A high authority pronounces the poor rates an 
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evil, which can neither be remedied nor borne, and another authority 
on the other side equally high, says the corruption of Parliament has 
reached a ruinous point; while the national debt exceeds, by nearly 
ten times, the amount which Hume declared must produce a bank- 
ruptcy. With all this, we believe, we certainly hope, that England 
will long survive, and exert her present preponderance in the world. 
Not certainly that we think her influence is always brought into action 
as it ought to be, but because we see not the spot on the map of 
Europe, to which it could safely be transferred; and because we look 
upon ourselves to be quite too immature, to engage with prudence, in 
European politics. England, moreover, has a tower of strength, a great 
depository of moral and physical power, in her numerous orderly, intelli- 
gent, middling class, which the corruptions, that exist in the two ex- 
tremes of society, have as yet scarcely touched. And ages we trust will 
pass by, before the happy abodes of this virtuous community, will feel 
the overwhelming power of political and moral degeneracy and corrup- 
tion. We wish this for the sake of humanity, order, and peace abroad, 
of which the English character is certainly the great assurance. Still, 
however, and it is a topic which for its gravity ought scarcely to find its 
place in a connexion with our foregoing remarks, we suppose that noth- 
ing exempts England from the fate of kingdoms and empires, and that 
the thousand years which she has stood on the list of the great nations 
of the earth, must bear some assignable proportion to the period 
allotted her in the book of providence. We on the contrary are, if 
this writer pleases, in our infancy; at any rate quite unprepared to 
hold the scales of European politics. The influence we are to exert 
upon them hereafter, is a matter of momentous interest, and we think 
the happiness of the civilized world essentially involved in the turn, 
which our institutions and character take. It is for these therefore, 
that our politicians and statesmen ought to labor. Blest with a 
form of government and a state of society, which do not task to the 
uttermost all the energies of the State to keep the fabric together, it 
becomes our enlightened men to look to the future, to build for other 
times, to fit well together the parts of this great machine, so that the 
hour shall be long deferred when an ominous crashing shall be heard 
deep within the enginery, where none can venture in to repair it. 

THE CONGRESS AT PANAMA 

BY JARED SPARKS 

Sixth Editor of "The Review" 
From The North American Review of January, 1826 
Ensayo sobre la Necesidad de una Federation Jeneral entre los 
Estados Hispano- Americanos, y Plan de su Organization. Obra P6s- 
tuma del H. Coronel D. Bernardo Monteagudo. Lima, 1825. 

The alliance about to be established between the new American 
republics, by the delegates assembled at the Isthmus of Panama, 
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may with justice be considered among the most remarkable events 
of political history. Confederacies between fndependent States, for 
the purpose of consulting and supporting the common interest, have 
existed from early times. The governments of ancient Greece had 
their mutual compacts, their long sustained council of Amphictyons, 
and their renowned Achaean league; some of the minor States of mod- 
ern Europe have from time to time followed their example; and we 
behold at this day, the colossal Powers of the old world linked together 
to maintain their dominion, nay, to secure their safety. The influence 
of these confederacies has been important, in proportion to their 
extent and their objects, but none of them has existed under circum- 
stances so imposing, or been instituted on principles so broad and just 
in their political bearings, or been calculated to affect so deeply and 
widely the destiny of future generations, as that about to be formed 
by the Congress of Panama. . . . 

The spectacle of such a body, assembled for such a purpose, is 
not more novel than imposing; its members are literally the legis- 
lators of a continent; and it was a just remark of Bolivar, that this 
event 'will form a memorable era in diplomatic history of America, 
and a hundred ages hence, when posterity seeks the origin of the 
international law of the Southern Republics, she will consult the records 
of the proceedings in the Isthmus/ Viewed in this light, and it is 
certainly the true light, the Congress of Panama is an object of deep 
interest to all parts of the American continent, and although our own 
Government is at present widely separated from the sphere of its 
action, yet it must necessarily, at a future day, participate largely of 
the influence of its measures. . . . 

The thing of primary and vital importance to the South American 
Republics is their independence, and in this each one of them has an 
equal concern. Without independence, in short, they could not exist, 
and no sacrifices can be too great, no precaution superfluous, which 
shall have a tendency to establish this on an unshaken foundation. 
Where a common enemy is to be feared, whose designs are equally 
hostile to each republic, common prudence would dictate, that the 
best pledge of security would be in the united wisdom, resources, 
and strength of the whole. The only possible mode of affecting this 
union, of applying these resources, is by a Congress of delegates 
from the respective Governments, authorized to concert proper meas- 
ures, and to become responsible for supplying such a portion of the 
means for carrying them into operation, as may fall to the lot of each, 
or as exigencies may require. All the reasons might here be adduced 
in favor of a general Congress, which were so powerfully urged by 
Jay and Hamilton in the Federalist, when they insisted on a union 
of our States, as the best security against foreign invasion. If you 
would preserve peace, let it be seen, that you are prepared to meet, 
and have power to resist, an enemy. . . . 

But we aimed only at a few hints on this subject, and have already 
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transgressed our intended limits. As far as we can collect the views 
of the South American writers, from such of their remarks as we have 
seen, it may be expected, that the immediate attention of the Con- 
gress will be drawn to some or all of the following topics, as enumerated 
in the Gaceta de Colombia of the 27th of February, 1825. 

1. To form a solemn compact, or league, by which the states, 
whose representatives are present, will be bound to unite in prose- 
cuting the war against their common enemy, Old Spain, or against 
any other power, which shall assist Spain in her hostile designs, or 
any otherwise assume the attitude of an enemy. 

2. To draw up and publish a manifesto, setting forth to the world 
the justice of their cause, and the relations they desire to hold with 
other Christian Powers. 

3. To form a convention of navigation and commerce, appli- 
cable both to the confederated states, and to their allies. 

4. To consider the expediency of combining the forces of the 
republics, to free the islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba from the yoke 
of Spain, and, in such case, what contingent each ought to contribute 
for this end. 

5. To take measures for joining in a prosecution of the war at 
sea, and on the coasts of Spain. 

6. To determine whether these measures shall also be extended 
to the Canary and Philippine islands. 

7. To take into consideration the means of making effectual 
the declaration of the President of the United States, respecting any 
ulterior design of a foreign power to colonize any portion of this con- 
tinent, and also the means of resisting all interference from abroad 
with the domestic concerns of the American governments. 

8. To settle by common consent the principles of those rights 
of nations, which are in their nature controvertible. 

9. To determine on what footing shall be placed the political 
and commercial relations of those portions of our hemisphere, which 
have obtained, or shall obtain their independence, but whose inde- 
pendence has not been recognized by any American or European 
power, as was for many years the case with Hayti. 

As to the question, whether the United States ought to join in 
the confederacy, it can hardly be doubted, that such a step would 
at present be highly inexpedient. Nearly all the topics for primary 
consideration, are such as pertain exclusively to the local interests 
of the South American republics; any close alliance, or active in- 
terference of the United States, would embarrass, rather than facili- 
tate some of the most important deliberations of the Congress. 
Besides, our friendly relations with Old Spain render it impossible 
for us to participate in any measures of war, or hostility, either by 
counsel or action, which her enemies may think themselves com- 
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pelled to adopt. The pledge of the President of the United States 
may be considered as sacred and permanent, so far as the warm and 
universal approbation of the country, when it was given, may be re- 
garded as clothing it with such a character. In his message to Con- 
gress two years ago, speaking of the European Powers, President 
Monroe used the following dignified and decided language. 'We 
owe it to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare, that we should consider 
any attempt on their part, to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power, we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments, 
who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power, in any other light, than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.' The South 
Americans cannot want a more hearty and decided expression of 
interest in their concerns, and of friendly feeling towards them, than 
is contained in this paragraph. 



JOHN ADAMS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
From The North American Review of January, 1816 

The life of Dr. Richard Price, by William Morgan, F.R.S., has 
been published very recently in London. As a piece of Biography 
it is not remarkably well written. It contains some extracts from 
letters from Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, and Arthur Lee, and mentions that 
he had a constant correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, while the latter 
was ambassador in France. A selection from the correspondence 
between Dr. Price, and so many eminent men in different countries, 
would form an interesting volume. Mr. Morgan alludes in a dis- 
satisfied tone, to an answer Dr. Price received from President Adams, 
to a letter which he had written him, accompanying a copy of his 
century discourse commemorating the English revolution, in which 
he indulged in sanguine expectations of the French revolution then 
commencing. The book having been shewn to Mr. Adams, he con- 
sented that the letter should be copied, to prevent any misconception, 
and we are indebted to a friend for the honour of publishing this copy. 
Our readers, on observing the date particularly, will be more struck 
with its contents. The venerable writer was one of the very few 
persons, who, either in Europe or America, foresaw the consequences 
of the revolution in its very outset, of which this letter is a most 
remarkable proof. We are extremely pleased at being able to gratify 
our readers with such a document of this great Statesman. (Ed.) 
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Extract from Morgan's Life of Dr. Price, p. 157. 

"The hopes and expectations of the friends of freedom at this 
time, appear to have been raised to an extraordinary height, and 
particularly those of Dr. Price. Nay, so well assured was he of the 
establishment of a free constitution in France, and of the subsequent 
overthrow of despotism throughout Europe as the consequence of it, 
that he never failed to express his gratitude to Heaven for having 
extended his life to the present happy period, in which 'after sharing 
the benefits of one revolution, he had been spared to be a witness to 
two other revolutions, both glorious/ But some of his correspondents 
were not quite so sanguine in their expectations from the last of these 
revolutions; and among these the late American ambassador, Mr. 
John Adams. In a long letter which he wrote to Dr. Price at this 
time, so far from congratulating him on the occasion, he expresses 
himself in terms of contempt in regard to the French revolution; 
and after asking, rather too severely, what good was to be expected 
from a nation of Atheists, he concludes with foretelling the destruction 
of a million of human beings as the probable consequence of it. These 
harsh censures and gloomy predictions were particularly ungrateful 
to Dr. Price; nor can it be denied, that they must then have appeared 
as the effusions of a splenetic mind, rather than as the sober reflections 
of an unbiassed understanding. From the numerous letters which he 
was continually receiving, from some of the most enlightened and re- 
spectable persons in France, as well as from the general tenor of their 
proceedings in the National Assembly, Dr. Price had every reason to 
entertain a very different opinion from that of Mr. Adams." 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Adams to Dr. Price. 

New York, April 19, 1790. 
My Dear Friend, 

Accept of my best thanks for your favour of Feb. 1st. and the 
excellent Discourse that came with it. I love the zeal and the spirit 
which dictated this Discourse, and admire the general sentiments of 
it. From the year 1760 to this hour, the whole scope of my life has 
been to support such principles and propagate such sentiments. 
No sacrifices of myself or my family, no dangers, no labours have been 
too much for me in this great cause. The Revolution in France could 
not therefore be indifferent to me. But I have learned by awful 
experience, to rejoice with trembling. I know that Encyclopedists 
and Economists, Diderot and D'Alembert, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
have contributed to this great event more than Locke, Sidney, or 
Hoadley, and perhaps more than the American Revolution. And I 
own to you I know not what to make of a Republic, of thirty millions 
of Atheists. 

The Constitution is but an experiment, and must and will be 
altered. I know it to be impossible that France should be long governed 
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by it. If the Sovereignty is to reside in one; the King, the Princes of 
the blood, and principal Quality, will govern it at their pleasure, as 
long as they can agree. When they differ, they will go to war, and 
act over again all the Tragedies of the Valois, Bourbons, Lorrains, 
Guises and Colign's two hundred years ago. 

The Greeks sung the praises of Harmodius and Aristogiton for 
restoring equal laws. Too many Frenchmen, after the example of too 
many Americans, pant for equality of Persons and Property. The 
impracticability of this, God Almighty has decreed, and the advocates 
for liberty who attempt it will surely suffer for it. 

I thank you, Sir, for your kind compliment. — As it has been the 
great aim of my life to be useful; if I had any reason to think I was so, 
as you seem to suppose, it would make me happy. "For eminence " 
I care nothing. — For though I pretend not to be exempt from ambi- 
tion, or any other human passion, I have been convinced from my 
infancy, and have been confirmed every year and day of my life, that 
the mechanic and peasant are happier than any nobleman or magis- 
trate or king; and that the higher a man rises, if he has any sense 
of duty, the more anxious he must be. 

Our new Government is a new attempt to divide a Sovereignty. 
A fresh essay at Imperium in Imperio. It cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to be very stable or very firm. It will prevent us for a time 
from drawing our swords upon each other; and when it will do that no 
longer, we must call a Convention to reform it. 

The difficulty of bringing millions to agree in any measures, to 
act by any rule, can never be conceived by him who has not tried it. 
It is incredible how small is the number in any nation of those, who 
comprehend any system of Constitution, or Administration; and 
those few it is wholly impossible to unite. 

I am a sincere inquirer after truth. — But I find very few who dis- 
cover the same truths. The King of Prussia has found one, which 
has also fallen in my way; "That it is the peculiar quality of the 
human understanding, that example should correct no man; the 
blunders of the Fathers are lost to their Children, and every genera- 
tion must commit its own." 

I have never sacrificed my judgment to Kings, Ministers, nor 
People, and I never will. When either shall see as I do, I shall rejoice 
in their protection, aid, and honour; but I see no prospect that either 
will ever think as I do, and therefore I shall never be a favourite with 
either. I do not desire to be. 

But I sincerely wish and devoutly pray, that a hundred years of 
civil wars, may not be the portion of all Europe, for the want of a little 
attention to the true elements of the science of government. 

With sentiments, moral sentiments, which are and must be eternal, 
I am your friend, 

John Adams. 
Dr. Price, Hackney 
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ANGLO-SAXON PROSE 

BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

From The North American Review of July) 1888 

Doubtless the most important remains of Anglo-Saxon Prose are 
the writings of King Alfred the Great. 

What a sublime old character was King Alfred! Alfred, the 
Truth-teller! Thus the ancient historian surnamed him, as others 
were surnamed the Unready, Ironside, Harefoot. The principle 
events of his life are known to all men; — the nine battles fought in 
the first year of his reign; his flight to the marshes and forests of 
Somersetshire; his poverty and suffering, wherein was fulfilled the 
prophecy of St. Noet, that he should "be bruised like the ears of 
wheat"; his life with the swineherd, whose wife bade him turn the 
cakes, that they might not be burnt, for she saw daily that he was a 
great eater; his successful rally; his victories, and his future glorious 
reign; these things are known to all men. And not only these, which 
are events in his life, but also many more, which are traits in his char- 
acter, and controlled events; as, for example, that he was a wise and 
virtuous man; a religious man; a learned man for that age. Per- 
haps they know, even, how he measured time with his six horn lan- 
terns; and, moreover, was an author and wrote many books. But 
of these books how few persons have read even a single line! And 
yet it is well worth one's while, if he wish to see all the calm dignity 
of that great man's character, and how in him the scholar and the 
man outshone the king. For example, do we not know him better, 
and honor him more, when we hear from his own lips, as it were, 
such sentiments as these? "God has made all men equally noble in 
their original nature. True nobility is in the mind, not in the flesh. 
I wished to live honorably whilst I lived, and after my life, to leave 
to the men who were after me my memory in good works !" 

The chief writings of this Royal Author are his translations of 
Gregory's Pastoralis, or Herdsmans's Book; Boethius's Consolations 
of Philosophy, Bede's Ecclesiastical History; and the History of Orosius; 
known in manuscripts by the mysterious title of Hormesta. Of these 
works the most remarkable is the Boethius; so much of his own mind 
has Alfred infused into it. . . . 

Hardly less curious and infinitely more valuable, is a Colloquy of 
iElfric, composed for the purpose of teaching boys to speak Latin. 
The Saxon is an interlinear translation of the Latin, on the Hamilton- 
ian system! In this Colloquy various laborers and handicraftsmen 
are introduced, — ploughmen, herdsmen, huntsmen, shoemakers, and 
others; and each has his say, even to the blacksmith, who dwells in 
his smithy amid iron fire-sparks and the sound of beating sledge- 
hammers and blowing bellows, (isenne fyrspearcan, and swegincga 
beatendra slecgea, and blawendra byliga.) We translate the close of 
this Colloquy, to show our readers what a poor schoolboy had to 
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suffer in the Middle Ages. They will hardly wonder, that Eregina 
Scot should have been put to death with penknives by his scholars. 

"Magister. Well, boy, what hast thou been doing to-day? 

"Disciplus. A great many things have I been doing. Last night, when I 
heard the knell, I got out of my bed and went into the church, 
and sang the matin-song with the friars; after that we sang the 
hymn of All Saints, and the morning songs of praise; after these 
Prime, and the seven psalms, with the Litanies and the first mass; 
then the nine o'clock service, and the mass for the day, and after 
this we sang the service of mid-day, and ate, and drank, and 
slept, and got up again, and sang Nones, and now we are here 
before thee, ready to hear what thou hast to say to us. 

"M. When will you sing Vespers or the Compline? 

"D. When it is time. 

"M. Hast thou had a whipping to day? 

"D. I have not, because I have behaved very warily. 

"M. And thy playmates? 

"D. Why dost thou ask me about them? I dare not tell thee our 

secrets. Each one of them knows whether he has been whipped 
or not. 

"M. What dost thou eat every day? 

"D. I still eat flesh-meat, because I am a child, living under the rod. 

"M. What else dost thou eat? 

"D. Greens and eggs, fish and cheese, butter and beans, and all clean 

things, with much thankfulness. 

"M. Exceedingly voracious art thou; for thou devourest every thing, 

that is set before thee. 

"D. Not so very voracious either, for I dont eat all kinds of food at 

one meal. 

"M. How then? 

"D. Sometimes I eat one kind and sometimes another, with soberness, 

as becomes a monk, and not with voracity; for I am not a glutton. 

"M. And what dost thou drink? 

"D. Beer, when I can get it, and water when I cannot get beer. 

"M. Dost thou not drink wine? 

"D. I am not rich enough to buy wine; and wine is not a drink for 

boys and ignorant people, but for old men and wise. 

"M. Where dost thou sleep? 

"D. In the dormitory, with the friars. 

"M. Who wakes thee for matins? 

"D. Sometimes I hear the knell and get up; sometimes my master 

wakes me sternly with a rod. 

"M. O, ye good children, and winsome learners! (ge gode cildra, and 

wynsume leorneras.) Your teacher admonishes you to follow 
godly lore, and to behave yourselves decently everywhere. Go 
obediently, when you hear the chapel bell, enter into the chapel, 
and bow suppliantly at the holy altars, and stand submissive, 
and sing with one accord, and pray for your sins, and then de- 
part to the cloister or the school-room without levity." 

We commend this picture to Cruikshank. 



